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On 30 November, | was listening to Novara Media’s stream of Tysky Sour 
with Michael Walker where, in discussing the UK government's plans for 
Christmas, he made a reference to UK schools, saying the following: 


“The government wants us to be having a binary 
debate between people who want to cancel Christmas 
and people who want to give you Christmas. Or a 
binary debate between ‘Kids shouldn’t have any 
education’ and ‘Schools should be open as normal’. And 
in all of these questions, there is a midway. | mean, 
school should be open but maybe we should fit them 
out so that they have greater ventilation than they 
already have instead of essentially, | think as the 
government did, mislead people to say they were safer 
than they were. So, there is just a great deal of honesty 
lacking from the government’s response. — And also 
imagination." 


This comment has kind of stayed with me for the past few days, jumping out 
from some corner of my mind. One reason for this is that no one is saying 
that “kids shouldn’t have any education” because that’s a ludicrous 
statement, but my assumption is that he meant “kids shouldn't be in 
school.” 


The other reason is that he’s right that this is a binary debate that simply is 
not binary. There are so many options if people were willing to be creative 
and think outside the box, utilising a skill that is ironically “taught in schools” 
though every curriculum has tried to beat it out of everyone. 


Yet, the majority of governments have done nothing to improve this 
situation beyond criticising teachers for “not doing enough” or claiming that 
parents “aren't being responsible enough,” and they've definitely found a 
way to throw everyone under the bus and use the situation to score political 
points. They've squarely refused to look at themselves and what they've 
done to create this environment. 


Things didn’t have to be this way. 


And these problems are fairly global. These debates are happening in 
Slovakia where the government can’t make a decision about how to get kids 


back in school and the Prime Minister can’t even agree with the members of his 
own coalition, including the Minister of Education. This isn’t surprising, as he 
seems to have bent to nearly every complaint that has come across his desk from 
the Church and sports with regards to COVID lockdown measures. Members of 
the opposition are claiming that “children are being held hostage” and that their 
education is on the line because of political infighting among the ruling 
coalition. The Prime Minister has, as a result of being unhappy with the Minister 
of Education, decided to “create his own plan” and push for the private school his 
own children attend to open as a “pilot” for it. 


The opposition sees this as him playing favourites, continuing to give priority and 
access to businesses that are close to him. Perhaps that might be where they 
attack him and his party in the future; he did make anti-corruption the largest 
part of his platform. But they aren’t wrong: it’s really bad optics. 


In the United States, this argument seems to be raging. Despite an increase in 
COVID-19 cases, the mayor of New York City has apparently scrapped the 
benchmark that would keep schools closed, claiming that “kids are less 
vulnerable” (seemingly forgetting that children often live with adults and are 
taught by adults). Frustratingly, many other institutions were left open as schools 
closed, including gyms and restaurants. The notoriously rubbish governor of New 
York state agreed. 


Across the United States, the debate looks similar, forcing more and more people 
into unsafe situations that are only exacerbated by the absurdity that is the 
United States’ failure to provide adequate and free healthcare for its residents. A 
lot of people, especially due to an increase in evictions and a failure to provide 
them with more than $1200 to hold them over for nine months (which not 
everyone received), feel as if they’ve been left to survive on their own. 


The UK is unfortunately stuck with a Prime Minister whose indecision has left 
many people struggling and frustrated. Their situation looks very similar to the 
United States. Some schools are closed, others are open. Regardless, the 
government seems to ignore the fact that schools are high-spread locations for 
disease. People complain of backtracking and an inadequate online learning 
environment. 


Meanwhile, his government seems to have much more interest in focusing on 
harming as many people as possible through deportations fueled by racism, 
trying to push them through in what feels like secret while people are focusing 
on a range of issues caused by their lack of COVID support. 


And these countries aren't alone in these behaviours. They're not alone in 
creating problems for teachers, school staff, students, and families; they’re not 
alone in having struggling and overburdened school infrastructure that isn’t 


equipped to meet the needs of the people using it. 


This is a global problem that has a lot of solutions, but those solutions do not 
benefit the people in power or their friends. 


They do, however, benefit us all. 
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The first thing that we need to realise is that our public and state school 
systems are not adaptable. There is a reason for this: they’re not meant to be 
adaptable because the primary goal is to perpetuate a system that is largely 
a form of racist nationalism, ableism, and capitalism. Schools have been 
developed and organised around most of these concepts since their 
inception. Though schools are legally required to include students from 
marginalised communities, they still often leave a lot to be desired. The 
curriculum is often focused on maintaining hegemonic structures of power; 
we've seen this through the many people who fight to continue excluding 
LGBTQIA+ topics and people, in the way that textbooks gloss over colonialist 
and imperialist history, and in the way that schools with poorer students 
often lack the resources they need to help students “catch up” to what’s 
expected of them. We see this in how disabled students have to fight for 
accommodations that should already exist within the school itself, how 
attendance policies harm all students but directly hurt disabled and 
chronically ill students who may need more time off, and how there are still 
schools that completely segregate some disabled students from their non- 
disabled peers. 


And capitalism? Well, the UK has been the most blatant in banning 
anticapitalism in schools in 2020. However, almost everything is taught 
through a capitalist lens, and the entire school is structured on a capitalist 
organisation. There are so many hidden elements of capitalism in the school 
that people don’t recognise them as being capitalist: competition over 
grades and placements in universities, not having a clear or consistent 
grading scale applied across the school, and many of the positive behaviour 
systems that teachers utilise (sometimes shops, sometimes points, often a 
competition among peers). 


Not to mention the fact that so many of our texts have been written from a 
capitalist perspective. | taught Business Management in the IB for years, and 
there was never an option to include information about how business 
practices could be applied from another economic perspective. Even when 
discussing co-operatives, there was nothing about how they fit into a 
socialist society. It was always from the perspective of capitalism. (And if | 
deviated too much from the prescribed curriculum, my students’ marks 
could've been much lower, thus disincentivising me from including 
additional material in my courses.) 


So where do we start with actually changing education? Well, at this point, 
we should be asking about who education is for and why it’s important. 
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In reading a few texts about anarchism and pedagogy, the common thread 
is that education should be for the good of the individual and the 
community. Everyone has the right to learn and to explore topics and 
subjects that interest them, and this should be done within a community 
and with the understanding that the individual is part of the community. 


This element is already torn away from the student based on the structure of 
school. It takes place in a building away from their culture and is separate from 
‘the real world’. Kids often recognise this, even if they don’t know how to 
articulate the point. These are those moments where they're asking questions like 
“What's the point?” or “Why do we need to do this?” And they're the questions that 
teachers have been trained to give canned responses about its usefulness, even 
when they also disagree with it. 


And yes, many of us are trained to do that. | remember my own History Education 
instructor giving us a bunch of responses for kids who asked those exact 
questions during a lecture. That should've told him something about the history 
curriculum or how it was being taught, but | suppose it went over his head. 


But I'm a person who does things very deliberately, so | found those questions 
helped me plan my classes. The moment a kid hit me with them, | found time to 
sit with them and discuss it; if a majority of the class had the same question, we 
took class time to discuss it. Most of the time, we all recognised how the things 
we were doing could be useful. But the moment that | couldn’t answer why 
something was useful, | started working with my students to figure out how it 
could be useful or if we should just scrap it and try something else. 


When start the ‘online teaching’ during the first wave of COVID-19, | applied this 
logic to my classes and worked with my students to figure out how | could 
accommodate their needs as best as possible could (and without the support of 
my school director who told all the teachers to “just figure it out’). 


It was still really hard, we were all trying to figure out what was best or most 
useful, but it was largely successful because we were working together. It didn’t 
always go perfectly and sometimes we had to reorganise and try again, but that’s 
the point of education: we're all learning together. 


But collaborative and flexible environments aren't necessarily supported 
throughout the school, and it really shows in how things are prioritised and 
structured. 


The curriculum and overall policies that are given to schools are often designed 
by people who aren't in them; they’re often rigid and seem to require an ever- 
increasing amount of administrative work for everyone except the people 
creating those guidelines, even though they’re often pointless or provide little 
evidence of learning for the teachers to inform their practices. 


The most common structure of schools is one that many school reformers have 
referred to as industrial; students are pushed into subjects regardless of whether 
or not they feel ready for them. Students get little agency in how they spend their 
day of learning, being pushed between random subjects whenever bells ring 
even when they aren't ready to move on; they're provided constantly decreasing 
hours for a range of subjects, and they're often sitting in classes that are 
preparing them for upcoming tests. These tests often directly impact the schools 
or teachers, deciding how many resources they'll get or how much interference 
they'll have from their respective governments. None of this testing, however, 
actually does anything to help students; it just causes them more anxiety and 
decreases the amount of time they could be doing anything else. 








There is little flexibility about how students can attend school; there is no 
flexibility of time, enabling students or teachers to practice when they feel most 
capable and when they're most awake. Instead, we continually force people to 
fit into one specific chronotype and refuse to acknowledge that a spectrum of 
chronotypes exists. We do this so that students “get used” to a normal working 
day, which is sometimes done to their detriment. 


Teachers are often pressed for time because of a growing number of 
unnecessary administrative responsibilities, finding it difficult to find time to 
collaborate on developing a curriculum that benefits their students. Teachers 
are directed by everyone above them about what to do and how to do it, and 
teachers who don't fit certain molds or try to instigate for beneficial change 
often find themselves being targeted by their so-called superiors and pushed 
out of a career that many love. As students get older, the curriculum is more 
strict and tests are more important, removing opportunities to explore topics 
that students might actually engage with. Professional development is generally 
one person (usually a non-teaching administrator or non-educator from another 
sector) telling teachers what to do and how best to do it without considering 
the realities of the classroom; the time given to “collaboration” is superficial, as 
it’s most often wasted because no one knows what they've been asked to do. 


All of this impacts the entire school system. It creates segregated departments 
of people who rarely collaborate, maintaining segregated subjects. It creates 
hostility between the departments, as some are viewed as inherently more 
important than the others (currently, the arts are among the first to be on the 
chopping block with humanities somewhere behind them). We divert resources 
to some classes and extracurriculars more than we do others, communicating 
what's considered most important while leaving others to struggle and beg. 


We segregate our “better” students from our “worse” or “difficult” students 
through a variety of means, including separating them based on language 
fluency (when it’s not inherently necessary), placing disabled children in 
euphemistically named “special needs” classrooms (when it’s not inherently 
necessary), and creating “gifted and talented” programs that often set up some 
students to view themselves as ‘better’ than their peers. Some students are 
placed in “special education” classes because of systemic racism, such as how 
many schools often place Roma children in ‘special needs’ schools or classes in 
Slovakia, and xenophobia across the planet often decreases access for 
multilingual children who aren't receiving the services they need just because 
they can’t access them linguistically. 


Meanwhile, a lot of families feel like they don’t even have a voice simply 
because of how the school is organised, which really stems from the fact that 
many schools just don’t have people from the communities they're teaching in. 
This is something that’s been perpetuated by groups like Teach for America 
sending predominantly white participants into “inner city” or “urban” schools, 
especially because many of these people are not prepared to teach in any 
school and do not stay, creating a constantly unstable environment for the 
students in these schools as teachers rotate in and out. These teachers also 
bring preconceived notions of what things are “important” and how things 
“should” be done, without having a connection to the values of the community 
they live in. 


This often causes more ‘policing’ of students from marginalised communities in 
schools. They're targeted with more negative attention and punishment from 
their teachers, often receiving more detentions and suspensions. And while | 
initially used the word ‘policing’ figuratively, many schools with more students of 
colour (especially Black students) actually have police officers in them, adding to 
their anxiety and frustration in schools and providing the police more 
opportunities to terrorise communities of colour. 


Everything governments and schools do make it harder to build a genuine 
community, and they perpetuate systemic problems, even when schools claim 
they're designed to be the “heart” of the community. 


They just aren't. 


And all of this is something that needs to be addressed, but we also need to be 
addressing how systemic oppression of marginalised people and capitalism 
impact our ability to make severely necessary changes to our schools. 
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There are a lot of possible solutions and places to start. Some of these things 
have already been implemented with some success in a variety of anarchist and 
socialist schools of the past; others exist within organisations like Waldorf 
schools, which has a pedagogy that focuses on developing students in a “holistic 
manner,” including equal focus on artistic, intellectual, and practical skills. 


Recreating schools as community centers would force them to be more 
accountable to the community; it also helps them build connections to the 
people who are already there, making residents feel like they belong and both 
impact and are impacted by those around them. These ‘new schools’ should 
include things that benefit the community: recreation centers, entertainment 
spaces, community gardens, food, health clinics, and libraries. 


Providing more flexible schedules is possible, especially when we take into 
consideration that there are options that currently take place outside of school 
hours. These options could take more priority in order to fully develop them and 
help incorporate multiple skills in them. Among the many choices we could 
develop, this could include properly developed online courses, a variety of sports 
programs that are fully supported, flexible apprenticeships and internships to 
learn practical life skills, participating in organising and mutual aid, and working 
with a mentor who guides them through research of personal projects. 


We could even remove the specialisation of subjects for all students in the age 
range of primary schools in order to facilitate a form of learning that shows they 
are all connected. 


All of this should help foster education as a lifetime goal and not just something 
you do until you graduate from school or university. Adults could come back to 
both learn and teach so that they're not afraid to change fields should they want 
to. 








Other solutions require that we look at expected outcomes. In this area, there 
are so many questions that we need to ask ourselves: Do we really need people 
to specialise in fields and skills? If someone wants to specialise in a field or 
skill, how can we enable them to do so? Which fields and skills do we actually 
need certifications and examinations for? 


Related to this, we need to start thinking about levels of credentials and 
where credentials are received. These questions are more systemic and point 
towards our racism and xenophobia: What is the actual difference between a 
degree that’s obtained in the United States and the same degree from 
Pakistan? If there are skills missing from either location, why couldn't that 
person continue learning until they have them instead of denying their 
abilities and knowledge outright? We should appreciate the skills and 
knowledge that people bring to our communities rather than ostracising 
someone because they're “foreign” and “different. 


Instead of setting an individual to needlessly compete with their peers, the 
goals of education should be for the individual to rely on their peers because 
they can learn from them. With few exceptions, all assignments and projects 
should encourage collaboration between others; students do not have to work 
explicitly with each other and can work on projects on their own, but they do 
need to learn how to interact with each other. 


None of this would deny students who need more structure, either. The staff 
working in these schools could work with families of disabled and 
neurodivergent students who require more time and structure in their courses, 
trying to figure out where more support is needed and where students feel 
most comfortable being more independent or less structured. 


The most important element of this is that the schools should have a 
horizontal structure where teachers and students work together. School 
directors, managers, and principals should become a thing of the past; the 
decisions in a school should be handled by the people who are most likely to 
be impacted by them. While there may be a need for a centralised person for 
the purpose of communication, this role could be a rotating responsibility; this 
would provide the teachers with the experience of communicating with the 
community, build camaraderie and understanding between the teachers, and 
also help decrease the likelinood that any one person should ‘take over’. 
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These ideas are just a jumping off point, and none of them are perfect; it does 
show, though, that we could create truly amazing schools that are genuinely part 
of our communities and provide us with what we actually need if we’d just think 
outside the box and be willing to make mistakes that we could learn from. 


Instead, our governments have wasted so much time and continue doing so even 
as | write this. 


All of the plans that we needed for COVID are plans that we should've had in 
place for decades to accommodate for disabled students and those who suffered 
from a medical emergency; they should've been there to help poor students and 
those who have to travel long distances. We had so much time during the 
summer to make the improvements we desperately needed anyway and to 
consider the options, but the politicians preferred to pay lip service by 
simultaneously applauding teachers for “doing so much” to keep schools going 
while shaming them for “not doing enough.” They made claims that we should 
“improve schooling,” but they never made any attempts to make any actual 
changes to what we were doing. 


What they really meant is that they'd rather harm us, as Wisconsin’s Assembly 
Republicans showed this week by trying to penalise schools that needed to close 
due to COVID. 


What they really meant is that they'd give us a few meagre dollars or euros to fix 
problems that should've been addressed years ago, as Slovakia did when it gave a 
combined total of €6 million to all schools so they could update their technology 
infrastructure, as if that would solve all the problems they were having. 
Suspiciously, they made no moves to improve national infrastructure and insure 
that all students had access to free, stable internet or computers. (But they did 
provide a very small printing allowance so schools could make packets for those 
kids.) 


And it’s because they don’t actually care about schools, and the education that 
the majority of people receive is not something they really care about. What 
many of our governments care about is maintaining borders and oppressive 
systems; they care about maintaining hierarchies where they’re on the top and 
continually benefit while everyone around them struggles to survive because the 
politicians don’t really participate in the communities they rule over. 


But our teachers and students don’t deserve that. They deserve support to be as 
successful as possible, and they deserve to be safe from potential dangers; they 
deserve to work with communities full of creative people who come together to 
develop genuinely innovative ideas that bring people together, ripping the 
irrelevant policies and unnecessary administrative tasks from their structures. 

It's just worth remembering: what we have now didn't have to be like this. Our 
governments manufactured this problem, and they will do as little as they can (if 
that) to help us. 


We can make what we need, but it will require a lot of organising and working 
together. It will require trial and error, as we learn what works best for our 


communities. 


But it is possible, and we can do it. 
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in Liberal Institutions 
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"It would be a contradiction in terms if the oppressors not only 
defended but actually implemented a liberating education." 


- Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed 





The first thought that this quote invoked in me was one of frustration, 
specifically with regards to diversity and inclusion initiatives. They annoy me. 
A lot. 


It’s not because | think that diversity and inclusion are bad because | don't; 
we genuinely need more marginalised voices in all soaces. Authentic 
diversity and inclusion are wonderful because it opens up access to hearing 
so many new perspectives that change how we can understand ideas, how 
our society works (or doesn’t), and how to make communities better. 

But these days, diversity and inclusion are commonly used as buzzwords in 
policies by a variety of institutions to make them seem more equitable 
without actually making them more equitable. In the private sector, we 
know that most companies pay DEI (diversity, equity, and inclusion) lip 
service. The recent high-profile firing of Timnit Gebru shines a light on this, 
but it extends far beyond her and into other fields. 


In the public sohere of education, teachers have traditionally had a number 
of targets on their backs: teachers (especially Black teachers) receive 
punishments for teaching about police brutality, those that soeak out about 
any issues in the school risk being targeted and isolated, and they're still 
expected to have higher levels of morality (whatever that means) than the 
average non-teaching person. And all of this trickles down into how 
students exist within those spaces. Black students, from the very beginning, 
are viewed more negatively by white teachers, and Black families are given 
the responsibility of navigating potential threats and harms while their 
children are socialised into white spaces. It often leaves a lot of people of 
colour asking “Where are all the teachers of colour?’ 


For disabled people, we're often forced to work with non-disabled teachers 
who have no training on any forms of disability; this often leads to students 
and their families having to unnecessarily fight a system because they refuse 
to accommodate them at all or refuse to provide the accommodations the 
family and student say they need, often citing that it’s “not in the policy.” 
Because the schools aren’t designed for (and may be slowly changing for) 
disabled students, they’re not made for disabled teachers and staff; the 


expectations on us remain identical to our non-disabled peers, even when it's 
obvious they shouldn't be. We're few and far between, especially if our disability 
is obvious or we disclose our status before getting hired (even in schools that 
"focus" on programs designed to accommodate disabled students), and we're 
also the most excluded within “special education” (and the fact that we're still 
using that euphemism proves that we're being ignored by our non-disabled 
peers). If someone is visibly disabled or discloses their disability status after 
getting hired (should they have 'hidden' disabilities), they receive harassment. 


But this is the system working as intended. 


Diversity and inclusion have been co-opted, and they've been made into 
commodities, as ways to sell us things or attract our attention. They've been used 
as ways to ‘ease’ our discomfort with institutions, even when that hasn't 
necessarily been earned. This can be seen in schools as they gradually shift 
toward “diverse and inclusive” environments, even though the people who were 
brought in as part of those initiatives point out how the environment is still 
hostile to them. 


It’s disgusting. 
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The clearest way to make this point is how diversity and inclusion have been 
“allowed” into curricula. Nearly every curriculum includes a section or a separate 
guide book about “learning diversity and inclusion.” They're often vague with lofty 
goals that would be impossible to meet if ever someone were to actually check 
that people were implementing it, especially since other requirements from 
subject and whole school curricula aren't taken away; they include claims about 
“giving” students more agency, even while the content outline denies everyone 
that opportunity. They outline the “need” to provide disabled students with 
accommodations, even as schools receive minimal resources to provide even the 
most basic (or opt not to because they intentionally want to keep certain 
populations out of them). 


And most of all, they focus on the involvement of a leadership team in making 
decisions for all the students, as if they should be the arbiters of “what students 
need,” who speak for and over them while claiming they want to “give students 
agency” in their learning. The same people who, in all honesty, are likely to 
reprimand teachers for building units with their students, actually creating an 
environment of mutual learning and agency among all participants. 


| know because this has been my experience. 


Creating environments of mutual learning has always been my goal, especially as 
it fits so easily into the topic | primarily teach: language and literature. Every year, 
| have always started off by developing my units with my students. What did they 
want to learn about? 








This doesn’t mean that | totally ignored what | was mandated to teach; it 
just means that, with my students, | built a set of units focused primarily on 
them and integrated the necessary skills; we even scoured the database of 
(usually horrible) books that the IB DP provided as “required options” as a 
team, focusing more one what would be relevant or interesting. 


The first couple weeks of school are always my favourite because that is 
where we built trust and rapport; it's where we got to know each other's 
strengths and weaknesses, interests and hobbies, wants and desires. 

But it’s also the hardest to defend to administrators who don't see it that 
way and just “want things done by the book.” Granted, it’s only hard to 
defend because they don’t want to listen. 


But one year, after everyone had come in with their lists of ideas, my 
students had decided they wanted to read Far From You by Tess Sharpe as 
a class. Some had read it and loved the idea of a story told in non-linear 
narrative; others liked the idea of a thriller with a bisexual protagonist. One 
kid, in particular, was astounded to see that it had positive representation of 
a recovering drug addict, which drew them to it because they had 
experience with drug addiction in their family, and they wanted to see what 
it was like to engage with drug addiction from a different perspective. 


Regardless of the reasons they wanted it, they chose it. So | added a small 
class set to my order list, and the school got it for me. No problems thus far. 


Working together, we created a unit of what we wanted to explore and how 
we wanted to ‘show’ that knowledge. We started reading it, sometimes as a 
‘reading circle’, sometimes silently in class, and sometimes at home; it was 
one of the few novels that I've seen kids read straight through so their 
classmates couldn't spoil it for them by accident. 


They developed their own research projects based on the impressions the 
novel left on them. Some kids researched and wrote about ways that we 
could better deal with drug abuse, turning them into videos and podcasts; 
one kid wanted to give a presentation about where the stereotypes about 
drug users come from, while another wanted to explore and present the 
ways in which laws about drugs impact society. 


There was genuine learning happening throughout that unit, and the 
students were proud of what they'd done. | even had their families reaching 
out to me saying they'd never seen them so engaged in a literature class 
before and that they were surprised at the work and effort they were doing 
at home, even without me giving them homework. 


By my standards, it was a success. 


But there was one parent who wasn't happy, even though their child was 
the most engaged: my boss. 


By my boss’s standards, everything | was doing was “wrong.” | was met with a 
lot of pushback once she figured out what the novel was about (as if they 
didn’t have any time to review the orders I'd sent them). | had my arguments 


prepared about “learning diversity and inclusion,” showing all the documented 
work that my students and | had done together to create this space of genuine 
learning and highlighting sections of the relevant IB documents. 


None of that mattered because they had one argument: “You shouldn't humanise 
them.” 


Which ‘them’? Were they upset that the protagonist was bisexual? Or were they 
upset by the positive representation of a recovering drug addict? 


| never received the answer because | was barraged with excuses about how 
“parents are complaining,” which was interesting because my emails showed 
otherwise. | was told it was “irresponsible” of me to make such a decision for the 
children, despite the fact the book was targeted to the year group | taught. 


“And it’s just the wrong kind of diversity.” 


el 


So what was the right kind of diversity? And this is a question that | feel like I'm 
forced to ask every year, at every school, in every place | go. | ask it because it 
needs to be asked. 


But the answer's still the same: The “acceptable” tokens, whether they are people 
who've made themselves to fit that role or people who've been whitewashed or 
manipulated to placate our need for “diversity.” We want the people and topics 
that don't hit too close to home; we want them to be a 'safe' distance away from 
US. 


It’s the reason why we can easily talk about the watered down versions of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. It's why key aspects of his beliefs are hidden; it's why statements 
he made about the danger of white moderates are obscured in favour of the first 
few manipulated lines of a famous speech. It’s because we, white people, have 
whitewashed the image of King so much that we can't stand to look at the 
people we haven't; instead, we choose to ban and hide them, like we do the 
history of the Black Panther Party, so that reality isn’t presented in our little 
“educational” bubbles that churn out “proper” citizens. 


It's why, when | read through the history books that discuss the Industrial 
Revolution that many of the schools I’ve worked at use, they sanitise everything. 
They won't talk about the labour strikes, and they most certainly won’t explain 
the real problems the Luddites were fighting against. In fact, the most negative 
thing they'll discuss is how children used to have to work in dangerous 
conditions, but we made laws protecting children (excluding those who are 
starving from poverty or murdered by police)! Then they'll use that to juxtapose 
how “great” we are because we don't have child labourers any more “unlike those 
other countries” like China or India or anywhere else they can think to other, 
while also ignoring how it's the companies based in our so-called “great” 
countries that enable and encourage this. 





It’s why we'll talk about how brilliant people like Alan Turing were, how he 
“helped defeat the Nazis” by cracking the Enigma Code, but we'll 
conveniently forget to mention how he was tortured for being gay despite 
his brilliance. We'll hide it as much as we can, making sure that he can be 
used as one of our “acceptable” tokens because he did something we can 
claim as “useful,” even though we deny his entire identity to do this because 
some people find it "upsetting." 


And it’s why we'll hide all the atrocities committed by the United States 
military behind excuses when they’re taught in history classes rather than 
ever acknowledging the abuses that our government has committed. 
Instead, our materials (and even some of our colleagues) will continually 
state that we were, in some way, justified. We never were. 


In so many ways, it’s a laughable situation that highlights how nonsensical 
the “movement” toward diversity and inclusion and schools has become. 

| want for education to be diverse and inclusive, and | will work towards it. 
But we need to examine what we continually consider “a step forward.” 


Especially because it’s merely just a step to the side to make it feel like 
we're going somewhere. 
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EAR RIT  o 


Recently, | decided to take a small break from researching critical pedagogy 
and start looking at the world of anarcho-journalism. This wasn’t intentional; 
I'd found my way into it as | was researching anarchism in Latin America and 
the Caribbean, hoping to find glimmers of information about anarchist 
educational projects that started there. 


But | started reading about the Cuban anarchist newspaper iTierra!, which 
was being published between 1902 and early 1915. As one of the widest 
reaching and longest lasting anarchist publications in the Caribbean, it just 
made me so curious. It heloed Havana become a ‘hub’ to anarchists wanting 
to spread information about movements in the region, but why? What made 
that possible? 


And then | saw what it was that intrigued me and had been on my mind 
after reading Pedagogy of the Oppressed. They had built a network of 
information that relied on community-based correspondents to report 
information and events happening around them; they connected the rural 
workers with the urban workers, they brought different workers’ movements 
together throughout the region, and they encouraged readers to engage 
with whatever was published as equals. 


It was truly an anarchist publication throughout its whole structure, but it 
was also a space that enabled people to genuinely learn about both their 
situation and that of others. 


il 


To show how this one anarchist newspaper made me think of Paulo Freire, | 
need to quote two specific sections. First, in discussing depersonalisation, 
division, and how these ideas are used to more easily manipulate people, he 
wrote: 


“Unity and organisation can enable [the oppressed] to 
change their weakness into a transforming force with 
which they can re-create the world and make it more 
human.” 


However, Freire continued his explanation of why the oppressor ensures that 
people aren't ‘allowed’ to be united in the footnote for this sentence, saying: 
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“For this reason it is indispensable for the oppressors to 
keep the peasants [rural workers] isolated from the urban 
workers, just as it is indispensable to keep both groups 
isolated from the students. The testimony of the rebellion 
of the latter (although they do not sociologically 
constitute a class) makes them dangerous in the event 
they join the people. It is thus necessary to convince the 
lower classes that students are irresponsible and 
disorderly, that their testimony is false because as 
students they should be studying, just as the factory 
workers and the peasants should be working towards the 
‘nation's progress'.” 


This paper found their way around those issues, whether it was intentional or not. 
The editors who resided in Havana curated a newspaper that enabled people 
from across the island of Cuba to send information about issues and events 
where they were; it enabled rural workers to cultivate connections to urban 
workers and vice versa, giving them a space to connect in ways that were very 
much discouraged. These rural workers were able to show the urban workers that 
they had similar struggles, highlighting issues related to healthcare and workers’ 
rights and safety; both were able to share stories about how industrialisation was 
impacting them and their safety. It built connections between the people who 
manufactured goods as cigar rollers and those providing the raw materials from 
tobacco plantations. 


It made it clear to the readers that they were connected. They shared some of the 
same problems, even if they took a different form. 


But this extended to places farther than just areas of Cuba. Anarchists from 
Puerto Rico, Panama, and Tampa. Anarchists from all over would write and send 
resources, particularly money, to support the paper. From Puerto Rico, they 
described the government situation and working environment; they critiqued 
those who aligned themselves with the Spanish-speaking section of the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) for aligning themselves with imperialists 
while simultaneously discussing movements on the ground. Writers in Panama 
described the atrocious working conditions under the United States’ canal 
commission, explaining that they had felt deceived into going to the isthmus for 
work and begging the editors of iTierra! to send copies to Spain in hopes that 
they could prevent the misery of their comrades. People in Tampa sent stories 
lamenting the apparent complacency in the worker movement and feeling 
trapped by having one union available: the anti-anarchist AFL, who would 
sabotage efforts made by anarchist groups throughout the region. 


This connection not only helped keep people informed of what was happening 
within the region and abroad, but it let them know what to expect should they 
migrate to one of these regions for work, which was quite common among 
anarchists. 


Of course, a major reason for this specific structure was that the editors couldn't 
take time off their regular jobs to frequently go visit other locations. The necessity 
of relying on local correspondents helped iTierra! to reflect 


anarchist values such as having a decentralised organisation, a participatory 
democracy, and encouraging the readers to communicate with the 
movement intellectuals as equals. 


But it also created motivation for people to keep writing, subscribing, and 
donating to iTierra! because they knew that their reports would be widely 
read by people near and far. It created a positive feedback loop that helped 
grow networks of support that governments and capitalists were honestly 
afraid of. 
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Motivation is probably one of the most important elements that keeps a 
movement going, but it’s also something we rarely focus on. We often talk 
about aspects like burnout and frustration, and we discuss all the ways in 
which people can get involved and participate in causes. Yet, we sometimes 
seem to forget that people, particularly those who feel lost and overlooked, 
need to be motivated and to know that they're seen and heard. 


And not in the performative “We see you, we hear you” garbage of our 
political elite who may see and hear us, but they are more than happy to 
show us that they most certainly do not care about us. 


As a teacher, | know exactly what it is to be both overlooked in my 
profession despite the amount of time I've spent advocating with my 
students and colleagues for more supportive school structures; | know that a 
lack of attention has been one of the main drivers of decreasing motivation 
in people, even those who try their best to fight for what they believe in. I’ve 
watched colleagues who | thought were the most beautiful forces just stop 
fighting because they felt unheard, invisible, and unsupported. I’ve worked 
with students who just gave up on community projects they sincerely 
believed in and had developed because they were tired of fighting to be 
seen and watched resources be unfairly allocated to programs that no one 
asked for. 


It's heart-breaking because so many worthwhile projects get tossed to the 
side all because people cannot maintain the same motivation to fight, and | 
can’t really blame them for that. They don't feel they have a network of 
reliable people, and they grow exhausted from having to support both 
themselves and the project. 


And instead of focusing on preventing the burnout and frustration so many 
of us feel, we focus on how to cope with that burnout and frustration. The 
latter is important, but we need to work on preventing it and creating 
structures that enable us to pool and move resources more efficiently; we 
need to see that things are working elsewhere in order to keep going where 
we are, and we need to be able to share that information. 


This is where | think a revival of anarcho-journalism can work as one strategy 
to combat demotivation. 
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Decentralised platforms of information make it possible for more voices to be 
heard and seen. Instead of centralising into a handful of editors and journalists, 
many of whom do not reside in the places they write about and do not directly 
participate in the movements they publish stories on, we should start creating 
newspapers and ‘zines that publish reports of people on the ground. 


Along with publishing these reports, we need to start showcasing our visions of 
history, the present, and the future. Publishing stories, plays, poems, and other 
forms of art that highlight different visions and perceptions could lead to 
having a better understanding of both ourselves and friends in other places, in 
finding possible solutions to problems we're facing, and generally improving 
morale because we have a space that includes both the reality of a situation 
and what we hope it can become. Creative spaces are largely morale boosters, 
and we need that more than ever. 


This could even lead to the development of a few attached structures: 


First, to get distribution going, a small open printing collective could open up 
to help move information from online spaces to offline spaces and vice versa, 
making it possible for people to access the newspapers and ‘zines in more 
accessible formats. This would create a space where people could start 
learning skills of publishing and distributing, including working with the 
disabled community to ensure they have access to the same information and 
the opportunity to publish their own work in the same spaces. 


In the past, some places acted as ‘information hubs’, like Havana did for the 
many people who wrote to and received copies of iTierra!. This is because they 
had access to publishing spaces, were located in a major city that had a lot of 
people travelling through it, and had fewer regulations and censorship issues 
to deal with than other locations in the Caribbean. These small print shops 
could act as local hubs of information, passing out the newspapers and ‘zines 
to the people around them, while also functioning as nodes of exchange, 
passing information and work between different communities. 


Working in this way could also potentially lead to other useful tasks and 
structures: 


Communities could start taking ownership of their schools and libraries, 
making them true community spaces and ensuring that their resources are 
made freely available. These open print collectives provide wonderful 
opportunities to learn necessary skills in a range of areas, making different 
avenues of communication possible. This could pull together screen-printing, 
book-binding, and poster design with opportunities to extend these skills 
farther. 


People could work on liberating information and research from behind 
paywalls, making it widely available to as many people as possible. This work 
can be done with the assistance of ‘radical’ librarians and archivists who work 
to create both decentralised structures and ‘homes’ for all information. We 
have some models for this in online spaces in the way that both torrents and 
the Internet Archive work, giving us somewhere to start from when we're 
thinking about how to make it available across an online network. 


For new research, we can look at open source journals as a starting point for 
how they can be structured. Working in conjunction with newspapers and 
‘zines, the information can be disseminated through them and passed 
through the different ‘nodes’ on the network while still being open to 
critique and further elaboration by others either within the same 
community or in different ‘information nodes’ responding to explain their 
particular situation. 


But this needs to be an effort that brings together many people who are 
often disconnected as a way to support each other, much as Freire 
suggested: students, rural populations, and urban populations need to be 
connected. The more information they have from each other, the better able 
they are to learn about the realities of their situations, those of other people, 
and how they may intersect. 


None of these ideas are inherently new; it's a collection of things I've seen, 
that people have told me about, or things | know existed at some point. 
Some of print collectives still exist. For example, in Southern Ontario, the 
Aphikona Distro functions much in this manner, bringing their community a 
range of information and being a space where members of their community 
can submit work, among other things. 


EIT a a 


Much of this came to mind as | was reading about how this ‘information hub’ 
in Havana made it clear what work was going on in different places as | also 
started seeing people on Twitter lament that they didn’t know what was 
happening either where they were or knew very little of the work others were 
doing. | caught a lot of people who said they felt as if they were constantly 
doing work that had already been done, trying to put together ideas that 
others had already figured out. They felt a sense of urgency to do something 
but also felt completely lost because of all the obstacles in their way, not 
knowing where to go to make connections with others. 


I've felt this, too. I've often felt as if whatever | can do in my current situation is 
nothing more than shouting into a void, even as | look for spaces where | can 
organise with others or figure out what little | can do (all while navigating 
confusing COVID restrictions that seem to change every time | check the news, 
doing it entirely in a language that I’m still learning). 


It's exhausting, it’s frustrating, and it’s demotivating. 


And perhaps creating these anarcho-journalism spaces and open print 
collectives could help alleviate that, help bridge some gaps, and help bring 
people together who otherwise couldn't find each other. Maybe it might be a 
way to make what's ‘underground’ more accessible to people who want to see 
it thrive. 
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General queries can be sent to: n@nerdteacher.com. 





